ing-class districts where he hopes to spread fear and
panic.

I was telling you about this district behind our
lines, where only the poorest of the poor live. They
came out to provide us with all that was left to them
in the way of supplies and belongings. They
wanted to give us everything, their poor miserable
chickens, their blankets, their mattresses, their
tomatoes. They sewed on our buttons for us, washed
our clothes, looked after us as if we had been their
own children. It goes without saying that we
refused to endanger their lives by quartering troops
in their district; our trenches were at least 300
metres away. Nevertheless, the enemy bombed
their poverty stricken hovels with sadistic delight.
From our trench we could hear the fearful shrieks
of their victims. When all was over, we carried
away from the crumbling ruins the little bodies of
children who had sat upon our knees, and the
mangled bodies of women who had looked after us.

In the trenches you have a rifle in your hand and
at any rate the illusion that you can defend yourself;
in a city all you can do is to wait and see whether
the next bomb will not drop upon your own house
and your own family. I believe I cannot recall
anything more moving than the sight of the packed
underground stations where the population of the
suburbs seek refuge, and where women and children